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“These Asters are great fun to make 
Bits ‘n’ pieces with Fevicol 
That's all they take —” 


Fevi Fairy 























It's a new trick 
And it's quick. 
All you do is think and stick 
Stick what? 

Anything at all. 

dust have a ball 

Make a pencil stand. a basket 
even a doll 

It's not messy at all 

How can that be? 

With Fevicol. 


With Fevieol MR you could go on 
and on 

and whatever you make will 

last and last. 

Because Fevicol MR really sticks 
to its job. 








For FREE step-by-step instructions on 
how to make these Asters post 

this coupon or. write to ‘Fevi Fairy’ 
Post Box 11084, Bombay 400 020. 
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The King of Sweets 
turns milk into a handful of fun! 








Rich, creamy milk and 
golden caramel ... Parry's 
Puts them together per- 
fectly in this delicious, 

soft milk toffee! 

Parry's exciting range: 
Caramilk + Try-Me 
Chocolate Eclairs 
Chocloirs 

Coconut Cream 
Lollipops 
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, The Thavelgring name in sweets 
}| for over 70 years 
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S years upward 
Move your chef cacefily, Help him 
get more cakes and win'] 


7 years upward 
Tap the button quick, quick, | 
and capture the tnost egg 
Battery-operated 
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Fretion- powered plane wath an eng 
that really moves. Youll be a real ace plot 
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& —}— 25 years — eee 
Friction-powered fire engine Be a ee | 
fearless fire fighter! , 
3 years upward | 
Pull-apartfrction-powered jeep. 3 years upward 
B Roar off no the countryside Pull-back action. Up, up, and away! 
Go exploring! ‘+ Pi offtofew and excting places! 
a. 
| 
3 years upward ' 
Battery-operated jeep with bump. | a eeacerreeal + 


and go action. The antenna lights 
‘up —and off you go! fj Piet Pick Pind hioab thaw Anke 


Scaled-down models offamous sp “——? 





6 years upward 
Send your Piyin 





beyond the moon 
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4-10 years 


pid fing acon. Swing up and shoot 





Dise shooting 


and stars 


5 years upward _ 
Pow! Pow! Super-stisang darts show 
you exactly where you've hit the target! 


8 years upward 
| Realistic model of the famous 
Mauser Pistol’ | 





3-9 years | 
Write a letter to your friend. 
then take it yourself 

in your Mail Van! 


Come join the 
Uncle Leo Club! 





Get any Leo Toy and you can become a 
member ofthe Uncle Leo Club, Hurry! 
Because you'll get one year’s membership 
free, if yours is one of the first 25,000 
applications received! 


TEL 
PENSE E aiseoad 
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4 years upward 
Battery-operated roller coaster. Cars go 


up and down, round and round 


fest! 1 
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THE BURGLAR AND 
THE ANTHEM 


A Member of Parliament narrated a significant 
incident in our Lok Sabha. 

This happened in the U.S.A. A man saw a 
burglar entering his, house. Instead of raising a 
cry, he suddenly switched on his tape-recorder 
and played the National Anthem. 

At once the burglar stood at attention as a mark 
of respect for the Anthem. Consequently he was 
captured. 

The judge acquitted the burglar, but fined the 
house-owner for misuse of the National Anthem. 

The thief's conduct as well as the judge’s 
decision stresses the same thing—how much 
respect the National Anthem deserves. 


Thoughts to be Treasured 


Independence means voluntary res- 
traints and discipline, voluntary 
acceptance of the rule of law. 


—Mahatma Gandhi 
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A Rival to Everest? ; 
Mount Everest may not be the world’s: 


x 

mountain if the measurement re- q 

peak a 

#2 oad bo aha highes tothe Eagne i 
But this is not yet confirmed. } ¥ 


Is the legendary city of Dwarka, believed to 
have been founded by Sri Krishna and 
submerged afterwards, more than a 
legend? Explorations in the Gulf of Kutch 
and the Arabian Sea have proved that 
Dwarka was already a city three thousand 
and five hundred years ago. More expiora- 
tions are continuing. 








The Human Chimp 1 


When Pratap of Jaipur decided to adopt 
five-month-old orphaned Radha, it was a 
challenge to him to rear her properly and 
make her behave like a human being. 
Today, Radha—the orphaned chimpan- 
zee—can wear her clothes, take off a shirt 
and drink tea from a cup. 


+. 


An 18-foot lizard was recently sighted in the 
thick forest at Thalakona, 45 km west of 
Tirupati. 

The Sri Venkateswara University Zoology 
Department, immediately sent some staff 
members to- photograph the giant lizard. 

Such a lizard*was sighted last in India 30 
years ago. 













Hey kids| 
Take of with me 
on a flying collection 
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Fasten your seat belts and get off to a flying 
start. Chinar has got it all for you. Hundreds of 
varieties of stamps on Transport, induding 





road, rail and sea. An irresistible collection nv Ss wo ‘00 
‘specially imported for genuine collectors like B00 
you. =o 
BO 
Choose from over 20 themes we 
Special packets have been made for you = 
under various themes or topics ranging from 7a 
stamps on space, sports, animals, transport, = 
ant, flowers ete. (see coupon for details) to add mae 
to your collection. Take your pick. one 
‘Send the coupon or simply write to us 2500 
You can either fill in the coupon or choose 2500 
your favourite topic and write to us on a 00 


postcard, inland letter or on plain paper. 

= Ifyou order by VPP, minimum order 
should be Rs. 50.00/4Rs. 7.00 for 
postage. 

= Ifyou pay in advance, minimum order 


should be Rs. 25.00+ Rs. 5.00 for ic 
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Spite CHINAR—Sole distributors 
. Please add 10% Sales T: alue of . 
stamps for all order. (only 7% for Delhi) and importers of USSR 
® Postage will be free on all orders of stamps for genuine 
Rs. 100,00 or above. collectors 
. For VPP orders, make sure of your 
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eid STAMPS The hobby that sticks with you. 8 
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(Hanuman arrived in Lanka after an adventurous journey through the clouds. His first encounter 
on the island was with the demoness Lankini, the guardian-spirit of Lanka. She conceded defeat. 
Hanuman, reducing himself to a handy size, freely moved, about in Ravana's castle, looking for 
Sita, until he discovered her in a garden. He began humming Rama's glory.) 


TURMOIL IN LANKA-2 


Si was surprised. Who will 
recite Rama’s name in the 
land of the hostile demons? She 
wondered, looking in all direc- 
tions. Soon she saw Hanuman 
atop the tree, half-hidden in the 
foliage. 

Hanuman climbed down to a 
lower branch and greeted Sita 


with hands folded. He intro- 
duced himself as Rama’s emis- 
sary. At first Sita did not know 
whether to believe her eyes or 
not; then she did not know 
whether to believe the stranger 
or not. Couldn’t this be yet 
another trick by the demons to 
delude her? 








But as Hanuman came near 
her, descending to a lower 
branch, Sita read in his eyes 
nothing but true devotion and 
joy of faithfulness. 

And her doubts were com- 
pletely set at rest when Hanu- 
man presented to her the token 
Rama had given him. 

She was anxious to know how 
Rama and Lakshmana fared. 
When assured by Hanuman that 
they were fine, she wondered 
why they had not yet taken any 
step to rescue her. 

“Mother! How would they 
know where you are? Now that 
I have found you, in no time 
Rama will be here with batta- 


lions of brave Vanaras,” said 
Hanuman. He then narrated at 
some length how sad Rama was 
at her loss, how he shed tears 
the moment he saw a flower or 
fruit that was dear to her! 

“O Hanuman, your words 
taste like nectar with drops of 
poison! They are nectar because 
they inform me that the two 
brothers are physically well; 
they are poison because they tell 
me how sad the two are!” said 
Sita. 

“Mother, why not put an end 
to their sorrow as soon as possi- 
ble? I can carry you across the 
sea to Rama without the least 
difficulty. Will you be pleased to 








sit on my back?” Hanuman 
asked humbly. 

Sita smiled. “How naive you 
are, my child!” she said and 
added, “How can a small crea- 
ture like you carry my weight?” 

Hanuman who sat before Sita 
kneeling down, stood up. In 
silence he began to enlarge his 
body. Sita observed with awe 
and wonder as he grew taller 
than any tree in the garden, 
looking majestic and heroic. 

He then returned to his ear- 
lier shape and bowed to Sita. 

“Do you believe, O Mother, 
that I was not boasting in vain?” 
said Hanuman. 

Moved with affection, Sita 


said, “You're true to your word. 
Even then, my son, it may not 
be wise on my part to follow 
your advice in this regard. First 
of all, I may fall off your back 
when you speed like a hurri- 
cane. Secondly, some of the 
demons who are crafty wizards 
will surely fly up and try to 
dislodge me. You will find it 
difficult to combat their attack 
and to keep flying and to protect 
me at the same time. But what is 
more, Rama’s prestige is in- 
volved here. Ravana behaved 
like a thief when he kidnapped 
me. Should I escape in the same 
manner? No, it will be in fitness 
of things only if Rama defeats 
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Ravana in an open battle and 


rescues me.” : ‘ 
Hanuman appreciated Sita’s 


sentiments. “Mother, give me a 
token by which Rama will be 
sure that I have indeed found 
you and nobody else,” he said. 
Sita brought out a gem, one 
of the few she still had on her 
person, and gave it to Hanu- 
man. “To convince my husband 
(of the fact that you had met 
‘none other than myself, you can 
even make him recollect an 
incident which nobody except 
he and I knew. One day I was 
attacked by a crow while we 
resided on Mount Chitracut. 
The naughty bird flew away, 








but it returned to me once again 
while I lay asleep, my head 
resting on Rama’s lap. The crow 
pecked at me letting my blood 
flow. Infuriated, Rama spotted 
the bird and at once knew that it 
was a supernatural being in the 
guise of a crow. He plucked a 
blade of grass and charged it 
with a powerful mantra and 
hurled it at my tormentor. The 
burning grass which in fact had 
turned into a terrible weapon, 
followed the crow. 























“The crow flew for its life at 
lightning speed. But no God 
would dare to give shelter to it. 
In despair it returned to Rama 
and took refuge at his feet. 
Rama pardoned it. But the pow- 
er he had sent could not be 
completely neutralised. It des- 
troyed one of the eyes of the 
crow.” 


















Hanuman was delighted to be 
entrusted with the story. Assur- 
ing Sita once again that Rama 
will be there soon, he took leave 
of her. 
















But he stopped at the gate of 
the garden. “Why not I gathe 
some knowledge of the power o: 
the demons? That will be help- 
ful for planning our attack on! 
the fort,” he thought. 
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And no sooner had the idea 
struck him than he uprooted the 
pillars of the gate and threw 
them at some tall trees, 
smashing them. 








The crashing sound surprised 
several demons. They came run- 
ning into the garden only to see 
trees going up like feathers or 
falling like grass cut by some- 
one’s scythe. 

Was it some kind of silent 
whirlwind that caused this? But 
they were not required to feel 
surprised over the cause of the 
turmoil in the garden, What 
awaited him was a greater sur- 
prise—Hanuman himself—who 
had again assumed a huge form. 

Some of the demons, even 
though nervous and panicky, 
tried to attack him. They were 
crushed in no time. Some wiser 
ones ran to Ravana and re- 


ported to him of a strange crea- 
ture creating havoc in the gar- 
den and the nearby areas of the 
fort. 

Ravana grew furious. He de- 
spatched an army of demons to) 
capture or kill the intruder. 


Hanuman was then seated on 
a high wall, himself looking like 
a golden mountain. When he 
saw the demons rushing upon 
him, he uprooted a large chunk 
of the wall and threw it at them 
with such force that most of! 
them were crushed to death. 


Hanuman had now warmed 
up. His fierce shout and the 
flapping of his tail brought 
flying birds down to the ground. 
He jumped forward and 
approached the demons. They 
fell like street dogs before a 
charging elephant. 


— To continue 


















LEGENDS AND PARABLES OF INDIA 


WAR AND VENGEANCE 








ears before the Mahabharata 
War, the Pandavas had been 
given a patch of wilderness to 
set up their capital. There was a 
forest on the site. Arjuna burnt 
down the forest to raise their 
castle there. 

Takshaka, the great leader of 
the serpents, lived in the forest. 
He lost his family in the fire. For 
that he never excused Arjuna. 
Then began the great 
Mahabharata War between the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
Karna, the celebrated hero, 














fought for the Kauravas. He was 
pitted against Arjuna and he 
was determined to kill him. 

Takshaka stealthily entered 
the battlefield and, assuming an 
invisible form, entwined around 
Karna’s arrow. His plan was to 
bite Arjuna when the arrow 
would strike him. 

Most of Karna’s arrows were 
checked by Arjuna’s arrows. 
But with the added strength of 
Takshaka, Karna’s arrow be- 
came unusually powerful and 
deadly. 
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But it was Krishna who was 
Arjuna’s charioteer. He knew 
the terrible nature of the arrow 
discharged by Karna. In time he 
made the horses of the chariot, 
kneel down. The serpent-ridden 
arrow narrowly missed Arjuna 
though it touched his helmet. 


Takshaka was disappointed. 
He decided to take Karna into 
confidence so that Karna’s ac- 
tion can be more effective. 


At a brief interval in the 
battle Takshaka appeared be- 
fore Karna and introduced him- 
self. He told Karna how he 
should use his arrow. “My 
poison shall kill Arjuna instant- 
ly,” said Takshaka happily. 


Karna looked into the great 
serpent’s eyes. “Thank you, my 
friend, but I will not take re- 


course to your help. My}. 
weapons are charged with pow- 
ers which I have earned with my 
own efforts or through blessings 
of the great. Added to my 
weapons are my own courage 
and skill. The same with Ar- 
juna. He is fighting with 
weapons that are charged with 
powers he has got in the same 
way. Your grievance against Ar- 
juna has nothing to do with our 
conflict. You wish to wreak 
your vengeance on him through 
me. That is not proper. My 
using an arrow which will hide 
you will be a kind of treachery 
towards Arjuna.” 


Takshaka heard Karna’s 
words in silence. He appreci- 
ated Karna’s stand and praised 
him and went away. 





LAUGHS FROM MANY LANDS 
MAN AND MIRACLES 


Once a King invited a wise man to hear his 
discourse. But when the wise man arrived 
in the palace, the King had no time for him. 








“| have just heard of a person who can fly 

in the sky and can live under water for 

days. I'm going to meet him,” the King 

ie the wise man while hopping on to the 
mse. 


“My Lord, hundreds of inhabitants of my 
village can live under water for years and 
fly too. | will show if you come alone,” said 
the wise man. The curious King at once 
accompanied the wise man. 


“Here are fishes living in water and these 
are birds flying. Both are inferior to man,” 
quietly observed the wise man. 
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A MONARCH IN THE 
WILDERNESS 












Lo" long ago a young King __ not satisfied. Beyond the forest 
named Jaypratap ascended was situated the kingdom of 
the throne of the kingdom of Purvasha. He coveted that king- 
Sarvari. He was extremely dom too and sent spies to study 
ambitious. Within the very first its condition. 
ten years of his reign he had The spies came and told the 
conquered all the three king- King that Purvasha had a strong 
doms which were situated,along King and a stronger army. It will 
the northern, southern and _ not be easy to conquer that 
western borders of Sarvari. kingdom. But King Jaypratap 
On the eastern border of Sar-_ did not give up his greed for 
vari there was no kingdom, but Purvasha. He sent his spies 
a great forest. Although King again and again and through 
Jaypratap had already con- them learnt about the happen- 
quered wide territories, he was ings there. Ten years passed. 
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Then he was informed that 
Purvasha was passing through 
bad times because of drought 
and famine. The soldiers were 
busy in relief works. The King 
was passing his time in conduct- 
ing religious ceremonies to 
appease the gods. 

“I have waited for ten years. 
At last the opportune time has 
come. Once I have conquered 
Purvasha, I will be hailed as the 
greatest monarch of my time,” 
said King Jaypratap. 

He led a large army towards 
Purvasha. But he had to cross 
the forest. 

The army camped in the 
forest when it was evening. The 
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sky was overcast by clouds. 
There were signs of a storm. 
The King climbed a hill to see if 
there was any better place for 
his army to take shelter for the 
night. 

But the storm broke out while 
the King was atop the hill. The 
forceful wind raised a cloud of 
dust from the riverbed on the 
other side of the hill. The King 
could not see a thing. He de- 
scended, but he could not reach 
his camp. He was driven by the 
terrible cyclone in another 
direction. He narrowly escaped 
the falling trees. 









He wandered for long and got |" 


extremely tired. The storm sub- 
sided only when it was morning. 
He was awfully hungry. Luckily 
he saw a small hut. He went 
near it and found an old woman 
cooking a handful of rice. 


“Old lady, please give me a 
little cooked rice. I will give you 
a gold coin,” said the King, sure 
that the poor woman would feel 
delighted to receive such a high 
price for a mere part of her 
food. 

“Sorry, what I have is just 
enough for myself,” curtly said 
the old woman. 

“I will give you my diamond 
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ting,” said the King. 

“Sorry, that is of no use to 
me. My food is of use to me,” 
said the woman. 








“I will give you my necklace 
studded with costly gems,” said 
the King. 

“Sorry, I don’t want your 
necklace.” 

The King was dying of hun- 
ger. “You do not know who I 
am!” he said impatiently. “I am 
King Jaypratap. Give me food 
and save my life. I will give you 
my kingdom!” 

“What if I do not agree to the 
bargain?” asked the old woman 
hin a stern voice. 

“Then I die!” 

The old woman laughed. “My 
|son! A little change of situation 





and your mighty position as the 
monarch over not one but four 
kingdoms meant nothing! It 
cannot bring you succour. Of 
what benefit will it be to you 
when there is a greater change 
in your situation?” asked the old 
woman. 

“What change do you mean?” 
the King asked in a feeble voice. 

“I mean the change in situa- 
tion which death will bring— 
sooner or later.” 

The King sat speechless. The 
old woman gave him food. Her 
boiled rice and salt tasted like 
nectar to the King. He bowed to 
her and found his way to his 
army. Instead of proceeding to- 
wards Purvasha, he returned to 

. Sarvari and never wished for 
any more conquest. 











THE GREAT PUMPKIN 


@re upon a time there lived 

two neighbours in a village 
one of whom was very poor and 
the other very rich. 

Lokenath the other poor man 
had a small plot of land. He 
used to get a meagre crop from 
his field with which he managed 
his family—needless to say— 
with much difficulty. But the 
other man, Harinath was a pros- 
perous merchant. He had got a 
licence from the King to trade in 
rice, cereal and several such 
items. He had earned a lot of 
wealth, but he wished to have 


more—even more! 

Harinath lived in a mansion. 
Behind it was his big garden. 

Beside Harinath’s mansion 
stood the humble cottage of 
Lokenath, the farmer. One day, 
early in the morning, while 
Lokenath was going to his field, 
he noticed a small pumpkin 
plant sprouting near the manure 
heap of Harinath’s field. Many 
unwanted plants sprouted on 
their own on that heap and got 
uprooted too. No one took 
notice of them. 

Lokenath observed that plant 








and mused over it for a mo- 
ment. Then he went closer to it 
and cautiously carried it to his 
own field and planted it. Right 
from that day he went on water- 
ing the pumpkin plant and ap- 
plied the necessary manure to it. 

The plant flourished extreme- 
ly well and unfolded its big 
leaves to the sun. The farmer 
made a bamboo frame for the 
creeper to crawl and rest on it. 
But as the plant grew, the frame 
could no more support it. Then 
the farmer prepared a bigger 
and stronger frame. He was 
surprised that an ordinary pum- 
pkin plant could become so big. 
He had never seen such big 
leaves in his life. 

In no time there bloomed 
flowers in the plant and then the 
fruit. But now Lokenath was 
much worried and unhappy be- 
cause all the fruit soon withered 
in their tiny stage. However, 
one fruit survived and it grew 
bigger and bigger. Soon it be- 
came so big that a whole cart 
was not spacious enough to car- 
ry it. 

Thought, the farmer, “What 
am I to do with such a big 
pumpkin? Who would buy this 
unique fruit? Suddenly he 
thought, why not present it to 


the King? 

When he reached the palace, 
all the King’s officers and cour- 
tiers were surprised to see such 
a big pumpkin. The King was no 
less astonished. But, more than 
that, he was pleased. He re- 
warded Lokenath with a bagful 
of gold for having yielded such a 
big pumpkin in his field. 
“Where did you get the seed for 
your pumpkin creeper?” asked 
the King. 

“My Lord, I found this creep- 
er growing on the manure heap 
for Harinath’s garden. I plucked 
it, knowing well that it shall be 
destroyed when they remove 
the manure and brought it to my 
field and nursed it,” said Loke- 





nath truthfully. 

The next day, Harinath came 
to the royal court, knelt down 
and submitted, “My Lord, the 
reward that Lokenath got 
should have been given to me, 
because I had sown the seed on 
my manure heap and daily wa- 
tered it for it to germinate and 
grow. Lokenath should be 
punished, because he stole away 
my plant.” 
| “Well, Harinath, where did 
| you get the seed of this wonder- 
| ful pumpkin?” asked the King, 
;concealing his feeling. 
Harinath replied, “Oh mighty 
| King, when I went to a neigh- 
|bouring country for trade, I 
bought the seed from an expert 
farmer. He had advised me to 
plant it on a manure heap. I did 
according to his advice, But 
| Lokenath stole it when it was 
| very young.” 
|Proclai 









“Henceforth Harinath will not} 
be required to carry on his) 
business. His licence for the’) 
same may be cancelled. He will 
be allowed only to grow pump: | 
kins in his field. We give him | 
one year. If he is not able to| 
produce plenty of pumpkins of | 
this size, he will be punished for 
hiding the secret of his great 
success in agriculture.” } 

Harinath never expected such 
a turn of events. He stood 
speechless then he fell at the 
feet of the King and cried out, 
“My Lord, I spoke a lie. Please 
forgive me. I will never do 
anything like this once again in 
my life.” 

The King pardoned Harinath, 
but no longer did he enjoy the 
royal favour. Lokenath soon 
became as rich as his neighbour. 
That destroyed Harinath’s| 
peace of mind. | 
— Dash Benhur. | 


KSHEMA 


Kshema, the young queen of the kingdom of Sagal, was extremely beautiful. 
She knew that she was so—and was quite proud of it. 


Her husband became a disciple of the Buddha. He wanted that his wife 
should meet the Buddha. But the queen avoided meeting him. Not that she 
had no respect for the great sage, but she feared that he may not pay proper 
attention to her. She had heard that the Buddha did not give any value to 
physical beauty. 


One day she heard the court-poet singing the glory of Spring at Venuvan, a 
royal garden a little away from the capital. She desired to see the garden for 
herself and went there. 


She did not know that the Buddha was camping there at that time. She 
was amazed to see him relaxing under a tree—and was more amazed to see 
a young lady much more beautiful than her fanning the Buddha. 


As Kshema looked on, the lady’s appearance began changing very fast; 
she grew old and looked sick and all her charm disappeared. 


The Buddha's attendant woman was a nymph. Through her the Buddha 
showed to Kshema, the momentary nature of physical beauty. Kshema 
realised how vain it was to be proud of such things. She bowed to the 
Buddha and became his disciple_. 











M2” years ago there were 

two friends living for their 
studies in the Ashram of a guru. 
One was Hari and the other was 
Prakash. 

After completing their studies 
they returned to their native 
places. Hari was back at Amar- 
avati and Prakash settled down 
at Vishnupur. While Hari did 
business, Prakash was in the 
service of the King of Vish- 
nupur. 

From time to time they sent 
messengers to each other with 
letters and gifts. Ten years pas- 
sed and Hari decided to pay a 
visit to his friend. Great was the 
joy of Prakash on meeting his 
dear friend, Hari. 

“You must be here at least for 
a week,” said Prakash. 

“Well, my friend, if not for a 
week, I will stay with you at least 
for three days,” said Hari. 



















TWO FRIENDS AND A 
STRANGER 
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When Prakash was away, 
Hari spent his time in a room 
upstairs reading books. 

Three days passed. Prakash 
was happy to see that Hari was 
not in a hurry to go back to 
Amaravati. Even after a week 
Hari did not show any sign of 
leaving his friend’s house. 

Now, Prakash grew more sur- 
prised than happy. It is because 
Hari was looking more and 
more remorseful. One evening 
Prakash took his friend for a 
walk along the river-side and 
asked him, “Dear Hari, what is 
the matter with you? You were 
always a jolly chap. Even after 
your arrival here you were so 
happy. But for the last few days 
you are looking gloomy. What is 
it that ails you?” 

At first Hari was reluctant to 
speak. But, by and by he came 
out with the anguish in his 
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heart. In the house beside Pra- 
kash’s lived a beautiful girl. 
When Prakash was away, Hari 
saw her through his window. 
She practised music in her 
room, unmindful of the fact that 
someone observed her. 

“My friend, how much I wish 
that I could marry her! But, I 
am sure, that is not going to be 
possible. I know nothing about 
the girl and her parents as they 
know nothing about me!” said 
Hari as he heaved a sigh of 
anguish. 

Prakash heard him with great 
attention, but kept quiet. They 
did not talk much for the rest of 
the day! Next day Hari saw his 
host, Prakash, visiting the 
neighbour’s house. He came 
back after a long time and hug- 
ged Hari and told him that he 
had persuaded the girl’s parents 
to marry her of to Hari, Hari’s 
joy knew no bounds, The mar- 
riage was performed, Prakash 
playing the leading role from 
the bridegroom’s side. 

Hari returned to Amaravati 
with his wife and safe escorts 
provided by his wife’s parents as 
well as Prakash. 

Time rolled by. Five years 
later Prakash fell into bad days. 
His enemies poisoned the 






































King’s ears against him. He was 
dismissed from service. 

Prakash decided to join his 
friend Hari and set up some 
trade between Amaravati and 
Vishnupur. He proceeded to 
Amaravati. 

It was night when he reached 
Amaravyati. He did not know 
where Hari’s house was situ- 
ated. He decided to pass the 
night under a deserted thatch. 
At midnight he woke up by 
some noise. There were no 
houses near by, but only bushes 
and a big building in ruins. In 
the dim moonlight he saw a 
person catching hold of another. 
The second man suddenly whip- 
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| ped out a dagger. But, before he 
| could apply it on his adversary, 
the first man gave him a forceful 
push. The man fell down on a 
broken pillar and gave out a 
loud cry. Two patrolling guards 
of the city heard the cry and 
came running to the man. They 
examined him and one of them 
said to the other, “The fellow is 
dead. Let us look for his mur- 
derer.” The two saw Prakash 
under the thatch and rushed 
upon him and took hold of him. 
“So, we have caught you red- 
handed!” the guards shouted 
joyously. They did not pay any 
attention to Hans pleadings. 
The guards detained Prakash 





for the night in their headquar- 
ters. In the morning they led 
him to the house of the city 
judge. 

They happened to pass by 
Hari’s house. Hari who stood on 
the terrace of his building look- 
ing at the sunrise, grew curious 
to see a stranger being dragged 
by the guards. With a closer 
look he recognised the captive. 
He climbed down hurriedly and 
stopped the guards and asked 
them what the matter was. 


“This stranger killed a man} 


near the ruined castle. Hence 
we are leading him to the judge. 
With his permission we will 
hang him!” said the guards, 
“There is no time to lose. As 
you know, the practice is to 
hang a murderer in the morn- 
ing!” they added. 

Hari decided his course of 
action quickly. There is no time 
to lose, is it? Well, the murder 
you speak of was committed by 
me. I fled the scene, while this 
man was caught by you. I will 
not like an innocent man to die 
for my crime, come on, lead me 
to the judge,” said Hari very 
forcefully. 

The guards were puzzled. 
they led both the friends to the 
judge. The judge was no less 
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puzzled. He said gravely, “One 


| of the two arrested men must be 
| the murderer while the other 


one is mad. Since we do not 
know who is the criminal and 
who is mad, the best thing will 
be to put both of them to 
death!” 

News spread in the city about 
this strange case. The people of 
the city loved Hari. Hundreds 
gathered at the execution 
ground and many of them 
shouted that something was 
wrong with the guards and the 
judge. One person leaped out 
from the crowd and said at the 
top of his voice, “What kind of 
justice is this? If the guards were 
not capable of arresting the real 
murderer, they have no business 
to kill two innocent men!” 

The judge who was present 
on the spot asked, “But who is 
the real murderer?” 

“I am the murderer. The fel- 
low who was murdered entered 
my house and snatched my 
daughter’s jewellery at the point 
of dagger. When he was about 
to escape, I knew what the 


| matter was and chased him. He 


threw away the jewellery and 


| was running away. I made an 


effort to catch him in order to 


_ hand him over to the guards. He 
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brought out his dagger and tried 
to stab me. I gave him a push.| '. 
He fell down and cracked his 
skull and died!” said the man. 
There was so much sincerity 
in his claim that the judge could 
not dismiss it. He asked Hari, 
“Gentleman, why did you want 
to, pass as the murderer?” | 
“Sir, this man whom your) 
guards had caught is a dear) 
friend of mine. Once I desired 
to marry a girl, not knowing that 
the girl’s marriage had already 
been fixed with my friend. My 
friend did not disclose that to 
me. Instead, he went to the) 
girl’s parents and persuaded _ 
them to marry their daughter to, 
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me. I came to know of this 
afterwards. Deep was my sense 
|of gratefulness for this friend. 
| Since the guards said that he will 
| be put to death immediately, I 
| knew that there was no time to 
lose. I stepped forward to take 
his place,” explained Hari. 

“Why did you not plead inno- 
cence?” the judge asked Pra- 
kash. 

“I wanted to plead innocence 
before you. But, when I saw my 
friend is claiming to be the 
murderer and I understood that 
he will be put to death, I did not 
plead innocence. I did not want 
him to die for my sake,” ex- 
plained Prakash. 

“What made you confess to 
the crime?” the judge asked the 
third man. 

“I am not a murderer, though 
my action proved fatal to the 
bandit. Had I not given him that 





push, he would have stabbed 
me. I heard the guards declaring 
the bandit dead. I kept quiet 
and returned home just to avoid 
harassment. But how can I keep 
quiet when I see two innocent 
men are going to die?” 
answered the third person. 




















Meanwhile so many people 
and other guards had identified 
the man who had got killed. 
Indeed, he was a notorious 
bandit. 


The judge congratulated the 
three persons and he and the 
guards apologised to them. Pra- 
kash remained with his friend 
for some days and both of them 
set up a new business. They 
prospered very well and in due 
course the King of Vishnupur 
also realised his mistake and 
made Prakash his courtier. 














THE GREATEST DOUBT 


oOo” summer evening the King 

was having his usual stroll on 
the roof of his palace. He could 
see much of his wide capital. As 
he walked to one end of the 
terrace his eyes fell on a 
crowded street. It was the street 
on which a temple stood. He 
saw his subjects going into the 
temple carrying offerings and 
coming out of it with prasad in 
their hands, 

The King stood for a long 
time staring at the throngs of 





devotees. 

A couple of hours later the 
King was taking supper when he 
suddenly asked, “My Queen, 
who do you think is more im- 
portant to my subjects? 1 or 
God?” 

The Queen was taken aback. 
“Why this strange question at 
this hour, My Lord?” she asked 
with a smile. 

“My court is crowded in the 
morning. In the evening the 
temple is crowded. What does 





















that mean? Whom do the peo- 
ple want more? Who is more 
important for them?” wondered 
the King aloud. 

The Queen thought for a 
while. “Out of the two eyes you 
have which do you think is more 
important?” she asked in a light- 
er manner. 

The King laughed. “A very 
convenient question to avoid 
answering my question!” he said 
and continued to take his food. 

But the next day he told his 
ministers and courtiers, “My 
heart is burdened with a serious 
doubt. I'll get no sleep until 
someone clears it. My doubt is 
|this: Who is more important to 

















my subjects—God or I?” 

The members of the court 
looked at one another. They 
knew for certain that it was no 
easy question to answer. They 
kept quiet. 

Irritated, the King bawled, 
“Who sealed your mouths? 
Open them and speak out! God 
or 1?” 

“Your Majesty! Yours is the 
greatest of all doubts. Hence 
kindly give us a day’s time to 
ponder over it.” 


“No,” yelled the King. “Do 
you want me to spend yet 
another sleepless night? Whoev- 
er answers to my satisfaction 
will be amply rewarded. Since 
you say my doubt is the greatest 
of all doubts, I give you an 
hour's time. If you fail to clear 
my doubt after that I'll render 
all of you jobless.” 

The King retired into his rest- 
room 





































The ministers and the cour- 
tiers racked their brains as they 
discussed the situation among 
themselves. “If we say that the 
King is more important than 
God, we will be liars and sin- 
ners,” said one. 












“By saying that God is more 
important, we will only incur 
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the wrath of the King. And 
everyone knows the consequ- 
ences,” said another. 

“But is it possible to serve two 
masters?” asked a third voice. 
“There is no way out. A horri- 
ble ordeal awaits us.” 

The oldest courtier stood up. 
He looked calm and confident. 
“Pray to God to bless us with 
wisdom. I have hit upon the 
right answer. I believe I can be 
fair to both God and the King. 
Relax till the King is back.” 

The King returned after an 
hour. “God or I?” he asked in a 
grave tone. “Come out with 


your answer immediately.” 


“Your Majesty, who can be 
more important to us than 
you?” answered the wise old 
man. 

The King’s face looked 
bright, not because he felt flat- 


tered, but because he could 
challenge the old man to prove 
his point. “Are you sure? How 
do you say so?” 

“Certainly you are more im- 
portant than God,” replied the 
wise old man. “You can banish 
me or anybody from your king- 
dom. But can God even do 
that? He cannot!” 

There was silence. The King 
looked rather puzzled for a mo- 
ment as he reflected on the 
question. Then he burst out 
laughing. 

“Indeed, you're right. God 
cannot banish anyone from his 
kingdom for the whole universe 
is His Kingdom!” he said, clap- 
ping his hands. 

Needless to say, the old cour- 
tier went home with his pocket 
heavy with a purse of gold coins, 

Retold by P. RAJA 








WORLD OF NATURE 


THE BARRACUDA IS ONE 

OF THE MOST SAVAGE KILLERS 

OF THE SEA, YET IT ALLOWS THE TINY 

WRASSE TO ENTER ITS MOUTH AND 

FEED OFF THE BACTERIA BETWEEN ITS TEETH. 


THE BARBED TONGUE 
OF A WOODPECKER IS 
COILED UP INSIDE ITS 
HEAD AND IS SUP- 
PORTED BY SPECIAL 
BONES AND ELASTIC 
| TISSUE WHICH ENABLE 
| IT TO SHOOT IT OUT 
WITH GREAT FORCE. IN 
| THIS WAY INSECTS ARE 
IMPALED. 





Seer 


THE KING OR HORSESHOE CRAB IS NOT A CRAB AT ALL. IT IS 
RELATED TO THE SCORPION AND IS KNOWN TO HAVE DEVELOPED 
ABOUT 370 MILLION YEARS AGO. 





THE LARGEST: ‘GRANDSTAND | 1S _AT BELMONT 


THE FIRST WEIGHT-. 
LIFTER TO JERK A 
QUARTER OF A TON 
WAS RUSSIAN VASILI 
ALEXEEV IN 1976. 


PARK, LONG ISLAND, 

_7NEW YORK, USA. IT IS 
110 FT. TALL AND 440 
YDS LONG. 


A QUARTER 
OF A TON 


ITALIAN MV-AGUSTA MOTOR- 
CYCLES WON 256 WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP RACES BE- 
TWEEN 1952 AND 1972. 





A Tale from the Rajatarangini 


CATCHING THE CULPRIT 


Ls ago Kashmir was ruled by 

‘a just King named Yasaskara. 
He enacted sound laws and saw 
to it that the laws worked well. 

Years of effort brought peace 
and happiness to the kingdom. 

One day the King received a 
report that a citizen was fasting 
at a public square. The King 
summoned him and asked him 
what his grievance was. 

“My Lord, I was a merchant. 
But I fell into bad days. 
Desiring to pay up my loans, I 
sold my house to a money- 


lender. I shifted my wife to my 
garden-house and went abroad 
in search of fortune. 

“On my return I found my wife 
driven to the verge of death. 
The money-lender had thrown 
her out of the garden-house, 
saying that I had sold my gar- 
den-house to him along with my 
main house. Deprived of the 
garden-house and the garden 
around it, my wife took refuge 
in a beggar’s hut and lived on 
begging!” 


The King summoned 
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money-lender and demanded an 
explanation from him. But he 
said that the garden-house was a 
part of the property he had 
purchased. He showed the 
document which clearly stated 
this. 


“My Lord, the sentence about 
the garden-house has been 
added afterwards,” said the 
merchant. 


“How do you prove it?” 
jasked the King. 


“My Lord, the man who drew 
}the document has also signed it 
as the witness to the deed. He 
knows everything. Kindly ask 
him,” replied the merchant. 


palace. 


The witness was summoned. | 
Without the slightest hesitation | 
he said that the merchant had, 
sold his garden-house to the} 
money-lender along with his 
main house. 

However, the King suspected 
that the witness was too ready to 
say what he said. The King 
talked with the money-lender 
and the witness and others for} 
sometime, Suddenly he looked} 
at the money-lender’s ring and 
showed some curiosity about it. | 
The money-lender took it out 
and gave it to the King. “I will 
show it to the queen,” said the 
King and he went inside his} 


| 





He returned after an hour, an 
account book in hand. What he 
had done was this: he sent a 
messenger with the ring to the 
money-lender’s wife. The 
messenger told the woman, 
“Look at this ring. This is your 
husband’s. I brought this so that 
you will know that I come from 
your husband. Now, he urgently 
needs his old account book.” 

The woman handed over the 
account book to the messenger. 
The King went through it 


hurriedly and saw that on a 
certain date the money-lender 
had paid a heavy sum of money 
to the witness—a hundred times 
more than what he should have 
received for 


drawing the 


document and putting his 
signature to it as a witness. 

“Why did you pay this’ 
amount to the witness?” the 
King suddenly asked the 
money-lender. 

The money-lender was not 
prepared to face the question. 
He fumbled and said that he had 
earlier borrowed some money 
from the witness. 

All laughed to hear about the 
rich money-lender borrowing 
money from a poor witness! 

The money-lender confessed 
to his guilt. The King drove him 
out of his kingdom and restored 
to the merchant not only his 
garden-house but also his main 
house. 








New Tales of King Vikram 
and the Vampire 


De was the night and fearful 

the atmosphere. It rained 
from time to time. Gusts of 
wind made the trees hiss to one 
another. At intervals of thun- 
derclaps could be heard the 
moaning of jackals and the eerie 
laughter of spirits. Flashes of 
lightning revealed weird faces. 

But King Vikram swerved 
not. He climbed the ancient tree: 
once again and brought the 
corpse down. But as soon as he 
began crossing the desolate cre- 
mation ground with the corpse 
lying on his shoulder, the Vam- 
pire that possessed it observed, 
“O King, you seem to be quite 
steady in your endeavour. But 
the princes as a class are rather 
unpredictable. There are inst- 
ances of their giving up opportu- 
nities which they themselves. 
crave to have. Let me cite an 
example to you. Pay attention 
to my narration. That may bring 
you some relief.” 












The Vampire went on: Rang- 
pur and Bhairavpet were two 
small kingdoms situated amidst 
a range of hills and forests. 

The two kingdoms often 
quarrelled and fought. The 
young Prince, Rohit Gupta, 
ascended the throne of Rang- 
pur. He was anxious to destroy 
the army of Bhairavpet once for 
all. But that was not easy. He 
did not know how to do it. 
| One day a mendicant told 
| him, “In the forest along the 
| frontier of your kingdom is situ- 
| ated the tomb of Chanda Shar- 
|ma, who was once a dreaded 
| tantrik. If you do some penance 
| Near his tomb all alone, you will 





* tomb. 


gain magic powers by which you 
can destroy your enemy.” 
The mendicant taught the 
King what rites he should per- 
form near Chanda Sharma’s 











The young King set out for 
the forest dressed as an ordinary 
man, but armed. On the way he 
met a hermit and asked him the 
way to the tomb. The hermit 
told him the way but warned 
him against seeking any power 
from the tomb. “Such powers 
may benefit you in one way, but 
at the same time may harm you 
in another way,” he said. The 
King thanked him, but con- 
tinued in his journey: Brave and 
intelligent that he was, he did 
not find any difficulty in locating 
the tantrik’s tomb. From some 
distance he saw that it was 
situated at the foot of a hill. A 
number of skulls hung over it: 

But as he approached the 
spot, he heard a piercing cry. 
He saw that two strong men had 
stabbed a third man. 

“Stop or I will kill you!” 
shouted the King unsheathing 
his sword. The ruffians erew| 


























nervous and they took to their 
heels. The King rushed to the 
side of their victim who was| 
profusely bleeding. The King | 


looked in all directions. Beside 
the tantrik’s tomb there was a 
hut. Behind the hut was a small 
spring flowing from the hill. 
The King lifted the man and 
jcarried him into the hut. He 
fetched water from the spring 
jand poured it into his mouth. 
| The man opened his eyes and 
thanked the King. From his 
mutterings the King understood 
that the man had done the same 
kind of penance which he 


wanted to do. As a result, the. 


man had obtained a ring made 
of human bone. One could get 
any three wishes fulfilled by the 
ring. The wishes, of course, has 
to be only destructive—harmful 
to somebody—like a person's 
death or an army’s defeat. After 
granting three wishes, the ring 
was to become ineffective. If 
one got only two wishes fulfilled 
and then handed it over to 
another man, that man would 
be able to get another round of 
three wishes fulfilled. 

‘The wounded man had got 
two of his wishes fulfilled. He 
had brought about the death of 
his enemy and had destroyed 
the cattle of his neighbour which 
entered his compound. The two 
ruffians, who earlier were his 
friends and who knew that the 
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magic ring will be at their ser- 
vice only if they could get it 
before he had got his third wish 
fulfilled, tried to snatch it from 
him. As he refused to part with 
it, they stabbed him to kill him. 

“Tell me, does one enjoy the 
benefits of the ring without any 
sacrifice? Does it not prove] 
harmful in some way?” asked 
the King. | 

“I do not know,” feebly re-] 
plied the wounded man who was 
on the verge of death. 

“Why did you not use the ring 
for the third time and destroy} 
the two ruffians when they} 
attacked you?” asked the King. 

The man could hardly talk, | 





However, from the expression 
on his face the King had the 
feeling that the idea to apply his 
magic power against his attack- 
ers had not struck him. 

The man died thereafter. The 
King took the ring off the dead 
man’s finger and put it on him- 
self. 

The King sat alert. Within an 
hour he saw the two ruffians 
stealthily coming towards the 
hut. 

“Come on, young men, come 
on. I’m the master of the ring 
you covet!” gravely said the 
King. 

The two young men stopped, 
not sure of their next course of 


action. 

“You killed your friend. The 
minimum you can do for him 
now is to bury him. Do so, or I'll 
destroy both of you using the 
power of the ring! And, listen to 
me. If you do as I say, I may 
consider giving the ring to you. I 
do not have any desire on it,” 
the King said again. 

The two murderers dug a pit 
and buried their victim’s body. 
Then they stood, looking at the 
King. 

“Who between you should 
have the ring?” asked the King. 

The two looked at each other. 
One of them said, “You can 
pass it on to me.” 





Na, 








At once said the other, “To 
me, if you please.” 

“Go and decide between 
yourselves who should have the 
ring and come back to me after 
an hour,” said the King. 

The two fellows went away. 
The King plucked some guavas 
from a nearby tree and ate them 
and drank from the spring and 
waited. 

One of the two ruffians re- 
turned after an hour, “My 
friend has given up his claim to 
the ring. Kindly give it to me,” 
he said. 

“Indeed, how can your friend 
have any claim to the ring when 
he is no more?” observed the 
King, laughing. 

The man was taken aback. 
Suddenly the King unsheathed 
his sword once again and said, 
“Lead me to your friend, or I 
will cut off your head!” 

The man sweated nervously 
and began taking forward steps. 
“Do as I say or you will be 
destroyed, either by my sword 
or by the power of the ring,” 
said the King sternly. 

The man led the King into a 
cave. The King saw the other 
tuffian lying dead there. 

“Now, walk ahead of me,” 
ordered the King. As soon as 





both were out of the forest, the 
King handed over the man to 
some guards and asked them to 
throw him into gaol for trial for 
murder. He then made a fire 
and then crushed the magic ring 
and threw its powder into it. 
He returned to his capital and 
told his ministers and general, 
“I was thinking of some secret 
means of combating our enemy. 
But I have changed my mind. 
We must strengthen our army 
and be prepared to face the 
enemy in the battlefield.” 
The Vampire paused for a 
moment and then demanded of 
King Vikram, “O King, I won- 
der if you can resolve some of 
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my doubts. King Rohit t Gopta 
could have destroyed the two 
ruffians and returned — 


j quish his enemy by the help of 
magic powers. But soon he real- 
ised that taking recourse to such 
powers was harmful to himself. 


will be easy for him to tackle 
one ruffian than two. Both the 
ruffians deserved death for hav- 


cluded his answer than the’ 
Vampire, along with the corpse, | 
gave him the slip. 





Er a certain village in Norway 
lived William, a poor young 
man. Poor he was, true, but he 
was very generous. He spent 
most of what he earned in 
charity. 

“He behaves as though he 


was the King’s son-in-law!” The 
villagers commented in joke. 

William grew curious to know 
what a King’s son-in-law was 
like. Besides, he had never seen 
the royal palace. One morning 
he set out for the capital. 


On his way he met two weal- 
thy young men who too were 
heading for the town. “Are you 
also visiting the town on hearing 
the King’s herald?” they asked 
William. “What symbols are 
you carrying?” They laughed 
when they knew that William 
was ignorant of the herald. 
Looking at his tattered clothes, 


they said, “Friend, better do not 
show yourself in the capital to- 
day, for today is a special day.” 

William did not understand 
what they meant. He did not 
bother either. On the roadside 
sat an old man. “Will any of you 
fetch me a little water?” he said 
imploringly. E 

“No time to waste on useless 
fellows,” said the two. But Wil- 
liam picked up a broken pot and 
fetched water for the old man. 

“All my goodwill is with you, 
my son!” said the old man. 
“Never reject those who have 
served you faithfully. Never in- 
sult one who had been once at 
the top!” 

William thanked the old man, 
and walked on. Soon one of his 
shoes got torn. “These have 
been my faithful companions,” 
he mused and took the pair of | - 





shoes in his hand. 


He had proceeded a furlong 
more when he stumbled against 
a buffalo-horn. “This had once 
been on the top of a buffalo,” he 
said and picked it up. 


He entered the capital and 
found it festive. Many. young 
men, including the two he had 
met, were going towards the 
palace, each sporting two costly 
objects like golden swords, di- 
amond rings, strange helmets 
and elegant spears. 


Suddenly two royal officers 
greeted William and led him 
straight into the apartment of 
the princess. 


“Why did you visit the town?” 
asked the princess. 


“To find out what the King’s 


son-in-law is like!” replied Wil- 
liam. 

The princess blushed. Indeed, 
she had dreamt of this young 
man who would carry two sym- 
bols—a pair of old shoes and a 
buffalo-horn. Her dream had 
been announced, but the sym- 
bols by which the young man 
was to be recognised as her 
would-be husband was known 
only to a few trusted officers. 


William was duly married to 
the princess. In course of time 
he was made the crown prince. 


Once when he visited his 
village, the elderly people were 
heard telling one another: “Did 
I not say, even when he was a 
kid, that he behaved like the 
king’s son-in-law?” 


(Adopted) 








= DID YOU KNOW? 


Such was the memory power of Winston Churchill that 
he could repeat almost every word of a lecture he had 
heard or a full Shakespearean play. 













For the first time in human knowledge snow fell on the 
desert of Sahara on 18 February 1979. 


The first Duke of Wellington, famous as the Iron Duke 
and_a great army general, had a small real tail at the 
lower end of his spine. 





“Hurrah” comes from the Cossack exclamation “Hu 
Raj” which means heavens! 







Posing as a sweeper during the reign of terror in 


French Revolution, Charles Bussiere saved 34,000 
men and women from the jaws of guillotine. He did 


this by sweeping away papers carrying the names of 
People to be executed and then destroying them. 





The flower of the Hawaiian tree known as Firecracker 
tree opens with a blast! 
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ompur was not exactly a town 
a century ago, but it was a big 
village with a well-known tem- 
ple, a landlord and several trad- 
ers living there. 

Once a celebrated scholar 
named Ravi Sharma visited the 
village at the invitation of the 
landlord, Raghu Rao. At Raghu 
Rao’s request Ravi Sharma 
agreed to give a discourse to the 
villagers in the temple premises. 

Thousands turned up to listen 
to him. Ravi Sharma was not 
only well-versed in Puranas and 
epics, but also he was a good 
speaker. 

With many examples he ex- 
plained to the people how it was 
sinful to help a person in com- 
mitting a sin. He said, “When 
you know that one is going to 
steal from somebody’s house 
and you hand over to him a 
knife which you know will be 
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used by him for stealing, you are 
bearing a part of his sin.” 

Giving the illustration of the 
life of King Harishchandra, 
Ravi Sharma said, “One must 
be truthful. Even one should 
not consider one’s life to be 
more precious than one’s com- 
mitment to truth!” 

People listened to him with 
rapt attention and they 
appeauded when his speech was 
over. 

As the scholar was proceed- 
ing to the landlord’s house, a 
young man sprang up before 
him and greeted him politely. 
“O Pundit, you have enlight- 
ened me. You have showed me 
the path to honest and truthful 
living. Thank. you very much!” 

The scholar turned to his host 
and said, “I am delighted to 
hear this young man promising 
to live honestly and truthfully. 
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Even if one man could change 
by the power of my talk, I 
should feel rewarded for my 
visit to your village.” 

The landlord kept quiet, 
though he smiled. 

“Why, Raghu Rao, don’t you 
think that the young man was 
sincere?” 

“Sharma-ji, he was sincere 
when he spoke to you. But it is 
not so easy to change. When 
one begins to follow an ideal, 
one faces many problems,” said 
Raghu Rao. 

“Well, if one faces problems, 
one can find solution to them in 
the scriptures!” replied Ravi 
Sharma. 

“I doubt if scriptures can al- 
ways come to our rescue. One 
must have commonsense and 
experience in life to solve the 
practical problems. Of course, it 
is true, that unless one has the 
basic wisdom, one will be beat- 
ing in the bush,” commented 
the landlord. 

Sharma remained silent. 
Perhaps he did not agree with 
the idea that one cannot solve 
all the problems in the light of 
scriptures only, 

The night passed smoothly. 
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But early in the morning, as the 
| scholar came out of the foreyard 


of his host’s house, the young 
man confronted him. He was 
looking agitated. “Pundit-ji, I 
am in a dilemma. Two fellows 
from a distant village met me on 
the crossroads last night. They 
asked me the way to the wine- 
shop. Now, if I tell them the 
way I would be sharing the sin 
of drinking. On the other hand I 
will be a liar if I had told them 
that I did not know the way to 
the wine-shop!” said the young 
man. 

“So, what did you tell them?” 
asked the curious scholar. 

“T led them to my house and 
locked them up in a room be- 
cause I did not like to disturb 
you at that hour of the night. 
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They were howling for a long 


time, but I did not care. Now, 
tell me what do the scriptures 
say to solve my problem?” de- 
manded the young man. 

“My friend, you should have 
said that you did not know the 
way, to save them from their sin 
of drinking! You could have 
said this much and that. would 
not have been harmful,” affec- 
tionately said the scholar. 

“Nonsense, is this what the 
scripture say? You are asking 
me to speak a lie!” shouted the 
young man. Some villagers on 
their way to their works col- 
lected in front of the landlord’s 
house. The scholar was deeply 


embarrassed. 
Suddenly came out the land- 


lord, The young man greeted 
him. In a grave voice the land- 
lord said, “You boy, go and tell 
them that you know the way to 
the wine-shop, but you will not 


show the way! That will be} 
honest as well as truthful on 
your part!” 

The young man’s face bright- 
ened up. He ran away. The 
villagers also dispersed. 

Said the scholar, “My friend, 
you were right. It is not my 
knowledge of theory but your 
knowledge of the nature of the 
young man and your practical 
sense which solved the 
problem.” 

The landlord laughed and 
said, “But now I wonder if 
everybody can benefit from 
your lecture in the same way. 
Look at this young man. He has 
locked up two strangers for a 
whole night. That is illegal, but 
at least he has stopped them 
from drinking! I did not wish 
him to know what a wrong thing 
he has done, for that would 
have thrown him into yet 
another dilemma!” 











GOL GUMBAJ 





AND MONUMENTS OF BIJAPUR 









Gol Gumbaj, the mausoleum 
{tomb) of Muhammad Adil Shah, 
one of the most impressive 
monuments in southern India, 
was built by Muhammad Adil 
Shah himself! The building looks 
like a great cube, surmounted by 
a huge hemispherical dome, with 
an octagonal tower at each of its 
four corners. They are crowned 
by smaller domes. 




















Yusaf must die, so that in future 
there is no quarrel over the 
throne,—the ministers told 
Yusaf's mother. But she was too 
fond of the boy to let that hap- 
pen. She sought the help of her 
confidants. 


The Adil Shah dynasty of Bijapur 
was founded by Yusaf Adil Shah, 
the younger son of the Sultan of 
Turkey, Murad. According to cus: 
tom, when Murad died, all his 
sons excepting the eldest were 
to be secretly killed. 


One of the queen's men met a 
merchant who was on his way to 
Hindusthan with merchandise. 
He had a slave boy who resem- 
bled Yusaf, The boy was bought 
in the evening and treated like a 


prince for a few hours. Assassins 
killed him at night. 





While it was announced that 
Yusaf was dead, the real Yusaf 
migrated to Hindusthan as a 
member of the merchant's party, 
The merchant looked after him 
well and educated him. 


The Adil Shah Sultans were great 
builders. Of all the monuments 
built by them, Gol Gumbaj, of 
course, is most famous. Its dome 


is the second. largest in the: 


world, In its whispering gallery, 
the echoes of a single person's 
steps will sound like those of an 
army! 


He grew up to become a hand- 
some young man in India and 
joined the service of the Sultan of 
Bidar. He rose higher and higher 


in position and was appointed the 
Governor of Bijapur. In 1489 he 
assumed the title Adil Shah and 
declared himself independent. 








A huge cannon famous as Malik- 
i-Maidan or the “Master of the 
fields” dominates the western 
ramparts of the city. It has wit- 
nessed many battles at Bijapur 
and elsewhere 


The other remarkable monument 
of Bijapur is the Jami Masjid, the 
principal mosque in the city. Its 
construction had begun during 
the time of Ali Adil Shah. The 
floor of the mosque is divided by 
small black lines to accommo- 
date 2,250 worshippers. 


One of the tombs that did not 
house its proposed occupant 
was built by Afzal Khan, a general 
of the Bijapur Sultan who went to 
suppress Shivaji. When the two 
met and Afzal tried to throttle 
Shivaji, the latter tore him with 
the ‘tiger claws’ in his fingers. 
Afzal was buried near the scene 
of his death. 




















A Folktale from Hungary 





DOGS FOR GOLD 


r days gone by Hungary was 

ruled by a wise King named 
Mathews. He was kind to all, 
but strict enough to check any 
mischief by anybody. 

In a certain village, far from 
the capital, lived a money- 
lender named Marcony. He not 
only exploited the poor, but also 
found great pleasure in haras- 
sing or humiliating them. 

One day Marcony was return- 
ing from the capital when a poor 
farmer of his village named 
Luke saw him. The farmer took 
over the heavy bag Marcony 
was carrying just to give the old 
money-lender some relief. 

“The bag is quite heavy—as if 
there is gold in it!” observed 
Luke. 


“How correctly you have 
guessed! The bag contains no- 
thing but gold!” said Marcony. 

“Good God! Where did you 
get so much gold, Sir?” asked 
the innocent Luke. 

His question put a novel idea 
into Marcony’s wretched head. 
He said, “I can tell you if you 
keep it to yourself. The King is 
looking for dogs. I led a dozen 
or so stray dogs to him and got 
this gold in exchange for them.” 

Luke asked, lowering his 
voice, “Sir, you know how poor 
I am. Will it do if I too carry 
some dogs to the King?” 

“Why not? The King is in 
need of still some more dogs. 
Carry two or three to him and 
earn some gold. But you must 





























put on some good clothes and 
shoes if you wish to meet the 
King!” said Marcony. 

Marcony was ready to buy 
Luke’s milch cow—his only 
source of income at that time— 
of course at a concessional 
price! Luke was in need of 
money urgently, after all. 

With the money Luke bought 
a pair of shoes and a set of 
clothes. He then collected two 
stray dogs and proceeded to the 
capital, 

He was stopped in front of the 
alace. When he told the guards 
hat the King was in need of 
dogs, they burst their spleen, 
Jaughing. 































That brought tears to Luke’s 
eyes. But it so happened that 
the King who was enjoying fresh 
air on the terrace heard the 
laughter and became curious to 
know what the matter was. He 
called Luke inside and heard 
everything. He immediately 
gave him some gold and told 
him, “Don’t tell anybody about 
this transaction.” 


“My Lord, kindly allow me to 
tell at least Marcony, for it is he 
who passed on this secret to 
me!” said Luke. 





The King agreed to this, 
charmed by Luke’s innocence. 



















You can imagine how sur- 
prised Marcony was to find 
Luke returning with gold. “I 
never knew that the King could 
be really in need of dogs!” he 
said to himself. He then spent 
all the money he had and started 
buying dogs. The villagers 
thought that he had grown 
crazy. They had no reason to be 
kind to him. They quoted fancy 
prices for their dogs. Even then 
Marcony bought them. 

By the week-end he had col- 
lected a hundred dogs. He hired 
some assistants and proceeded 
towards the capital. 

The guards in front of the 





castle were surprised to see an 
army of dogs invading the capit- 
al! They did not let Marcony to 
enter the palace. Marcony 
argued with them loudly. The 
guards shouted back louder. At 
that some dogs barked. The 
next moment all the dogs were 
barking or moaning. 


The King came out to the 
terrace and asked Marcony 
what he wanted. 


“My Lord, I have dogs to sell. 
Don’t you remember how ea- 
gerly you bought two from 
Luke? I have one hundred with 
me,” said Marcony. 


two. You may sell your dogs 
elsewhere,” said the King and 
he went away. 


“Now, get out as fast as you 
can or you'll be arrested for 
making the city dirty with your 
dogs!” ordered the chief guard. 


Marcony returned home a 
very sad man. By and by people 
learnt about the episode. They 
laughed at him and he was 
sadder. 


But, yes, he had grown wiser 
too. He never tried to amuse 
himself at someone else’s cost! 


MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY OF ENGLISH 
CHANDAMAMA BY PLACING A REGULAR ORDER 
WITH YOUR NEWS AGENT 














Viiey Varma, a King of Shri- 

pur, was a man who was 
always eager to know more and 
more about the world, about 
human nature and all such 
things. 

One day, while taking a stroll 
in the garden, he heard one of 
his courtiers telling another, “It 
is difficult to find as good a man 
as our King!” 

The King suddenly turned to 
them and asked, “Why do you 
call me a good man?” 





The courtiers fumbled. One 
of them said, “Well, Your 
Majesty, you help the poor and 
the needy without any hesita- 
tion!” 


“I do so because I have 
money and facilities to do so 


“My Lord, you are neither 
proud of your position nor rude 
to anybody,” said the other 
courtier. 


“To be proud or rude may be 
bad, but not to be proud or rude 
is not a special virtue. It is just 
normal quality of a man. Why 
should I be proud of my posi- 
tion? I was born a Prince and so 
I became a King. Had I been 
born in a peasant’s family, I 
would have been a peasant. 
And what right have I to be 
tude to anybody? All are human 
beings like me!” said the King. 

The courtiers had no answer 
to this. The King kept thinking 
on the question the whole night 
and could not sleep. 


“What's the matter with 


and it is my duty to do so. you?” asked the Queen. 
Goodness is something diffe- “I’m wondering what makes 
tent,” said the King.” one a good man!” said the King. | | 
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“No single rule for measuring 
goodness can apply to every- 
body. But if there is goodness in 
aman, you can feel it only when 
you see him in his natural condi- 
tion,” replied the Queen. 

That appealed to the King. 
The very next day, in the even- 
ing, he and his minister put on 
disguises and went out. At first 
they peeped into the court- 
poet’s house. The poet's disciple 
was serving the poet with food. 
But the plate he placed had not 
been thoroughly wiped. 

“You proud chap! Have you 
lost your sense of duty because 
some fools think that you are 
|more talented than I am?” 





The disciple apologised and 
wiped the plate again. 





The poet’s sick wife cried in 
agony. 

“Shut up! Only four days of 
fever and you cry like a babe! 
What a fool I was to marry a 
good-for-nothing woman like 
you!” shouted the poet. 


“Good God, he looks so gen- 
tle in the court!” remarked the 
King. 

The King and the minister 
moved away. They stood near 
the court-physician’s house. 
They heard the physician telling 
his son in a low voice, “My boy! 
Let us not tell the King that you 
have discovered a sure cure for 
asthma. The King will ask you 
to distribute the medicine 
among ihe patients. That will 
bring us no special benefit. Let 
us sell the formula to he physi- 
cian of the neighbouring coun- 
try. He will give us ten thousand 
gold coins!” 

“But, father, that will be 
wrong!” protested the young 
man. “The King gives us money 
for our research!” “You are a 
fool!” Commented the physi- 
cian. 

The King and the minister 
soon reaches the outskirts of the 
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town. They saw a tired farmer 
returning home. They peeped 
through the window and saw the 
farmer asking his wife anxious- 
ly, “What happened?” 

“While drawing water from 
the well, I slipped and fell 
down. My right arm has swel- 
led. I have not been able to 
cook for you!” said the woman 
in a voice of regret. “I also 
broke the earthen pot!” she 
added. 


“Never mind the pot! But you 
must be feeling pain in your 
arm! Wait. I'll make some hot 
water for you. Formenting will 
bring you relief. And I know a 
bit of cooking too!” said the 
farmer and he set himself to 
work. 


“Why were you late today?” 
asked his wife. 

“I wanted to sell my grain. 
But our merchant came late. 
Meanwhile another merchant 
from the neighbouring kingdom 
met me and offered a higher 
price. But I refused to sell my 
grain to him,” said the farmer. 


“Why?” asked his wife with 
some surprise. 

“Because the other merchant 
will take the grain to his own 
kingdom and then sell to our 
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people with greater profit. Our 
people have to pay more. I 
knew his business. That is why I 
did not oblige him” explained 
the farmer. 

The King smiled and whis- 
pered to the minister, “We have 
met three good people—the 
poet’s disciple who we know is 
more talented than his master, 
but who is so humble, the physi- 
cian’s son and the farmer both 
of whom our patriots! Our mis- 
sion has been rewarding!” 

The King made the poet’s 
disciple the court-poet and the 
old physician’s son the court 
physician. He rewarded the far- 
mer with more lands. 







































Towards Better English 
“AS HEADSTRONG AS AN ALLEGORY!” 


(Till today Grandpa Chowdhury answered questions put to him by Rajesh and 
Reena. From this issue he begins answering questions on language sent by our 
young readers.) 


Jamuna Prasad of Patna wishes to know what is Malapropism. 


Malapropos (Mal-a-propos) means out of place or inapt. Sheridan 
(1751-1816) the famous English playwright, created a character named Mrs. 
Malaprop in his play, The Rivals. She was notorious for making blunders in 
her speech. In place of the necessary word she used a word similar in sound 
but quite irrelevant in the context. She says, “As headstong as an allegory on 
the banks of the Nile,” when she should have said (if at all) as headstrong as 
an alligator. Instead of saying obliterate, she says, “Illiterate him, | say, quite 
from your memory.” 


From this character the English language got the word Malapropism. 
Always there are people who occasionally practise Malapropism. Mr. Norton 
Mockridge quotes a number of examples of Malapropism from recent 
speeches of people. One says, “My father is retarded on a pension.” 
Another says, “The English language is going through a resolution!” You 
surely understand the mistakes! 


AS HEAD STROUG As AN) 
ALLEGORY OW THE 
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What is meant by Ecological Destruction? 


Member of Abhiyatri Club, 
Howrah 


Ecology is a branch of biology which deals with the relationship between the 
living creatures and their environment. 


The term Ecological Destruction today mainly refers to the irresponsible, 
arbitrary and selfish manner in which man is cutting down the forests and 
demolishing the hills. Such destructions have grave impact on our climate, 
the cycle of seasons, our river system and our animal wealth. Those who are 
destroying forests or demolishing the hills do so for their immediate need 
and profit. They do not care for the future. Once India had great forests. With 
their disappearance, the pattern of rainfall has changed. That has resulted in 
drought and scarcity of even drinking water. The disappearance of forests on 
the hills have loosened the rocks. That has resulted in greater landslides. 
More earth come down and fill the river-bed. That makes the flood-water 
engulf greater areas, so on and so forth. 





When you grow up and take up responsible positions in the society and 


the Government, you must do everything possible to stop this wanton 
destruction. 





Readers are welcome to send such queries on culture, literature or general 
knowledge which should be of interest to others too, for brief answers from the 
Chandamama. 
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/ + 
No share prices, 
no political fortunes, yet... 





Over 407 of Heritage readers 
are professionals or executives, 
617 from households 
with a professional / executive 
as the chief wage earner. 
Half hold a postgraduate degree 
or a professional diploma. 


— trom an IMRB suri 
conducted in Oct 1986 


Its an unusual magazine. It has a 
vision for today and tomorrow. 
It features ancient cities and contem- 
porary fiction, culture and scientific 
developments, instead of filmstar inter- 
views and political gossip. And it has 
m founda gee enue ip, an IMRB 
lj survey reveals. Professionals, execu- 
tives and their families are readin 
The Heritage in depth- 40% from cover 
to cover, 42% more than half the 
magazine. 
Morethan80% of The Heritagereaders 
are reading an issue more than once. 
And over 90% are slowly building their 
own Heritage collection. 
fsn't it time you discovered why? 
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PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 





1 Uma Ran) $6. Seshagin 


Can you formulate a caption in a few words, to suit these pictures related to 
each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail it to Photo 
Caption Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A 
reward of Rs.50/- will go to the best entry which will be published in the 
issue after the next. 





The Prize for February ‘87 goes to:— 
Sudha Subramanian, Plot No. 47, B-Block, Vasavi Colony, 
Wellington Road, Secunderabad — 500 003. 


The Winning Entry:— “Pensive Musing” & “Joyful Posing” 


PICKS FROM THE WISE 


All things change, nothing perishes. 





— Ovid 


It is best not to swap horses while crossing the river. 
— Abraham Lincoln 





Sometimes itis a good choice not to choose at all. 
{ — Montaigne 
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